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provoking seriefi of Working Papers on various Qign^ff icant aspects'- 
of advertising. The Department pf Advertising ^ the Uni-^6rsity 
of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign is sponsorino/^the series and 
Arnold Bairban of this faculty is serving ^editor. Each work- 
ing paper will e:lcainine in considerable jjepth some Important ques- 
tion regard4.ng advertising or dome c^s6ly related field. This 

} 

examination will in some cases be j^lldsophical, in other (fases be 

based on empirical research. In/^ i^ither instance we hope that the 
«. • - ' / ' * • 

' / * 
teabhets»' researchers and practitioners who receive these wlH 

read tte^m carefully and thoughtfully and that they will respond 

^ to the ideas set forth, r/ All papers will be sent free of charge 

to members of the Amei?lcan Academy of Advertising and will be 

available for a 3mall^ f ee to others who are Interested. 

In fche f l^^t of .the Working Papers in Advertising Kim 

|lotzoll exa^lti^s advert lining from the Institutional viewpoint. 

For atflea&£ 4;he past five decades both critics and defenders of 

advertisJoig have at times' used the institutional £ypproach al- 



though/it has never enjoyed a bull market. As Professor Rot^ll 
polprts out these analyses have, however, been a significant force 



. iff helping us to understand better both the defenses and the attacks * 
on advertising. It 16 especially approp^riate in this day of heated 
ai^d sometimes shallow attacks on ad^^ertising that we take advan* ; 
tdge of what same pf our leading institutionallits have said* In 
this paper Kim Rotzoll ekamlnfis in depth the Wltlngs of four 



-^tltutlonal viewpoint— James Carey Vldcent Norrls, David Potter 
ana Cn. Sandager- itfirer e^ 

most helpful table on page 29 which summarizes in^ short form the 
major points emphasized by each of the four writers. 

All of us on the Department of Advertising faculty hope you 
fin4 these papers interesting ^d stimulating. We hope you will , 
in any event provide us with feedback pro or con that can be used 
to chart the course of future Working Papers. 



S. (!7atson Dunn, Head 
Department b^^rtAdvertisirig 

February 17, 1^75 
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Four Inst^ltutlonal Views of Advertising 



Dr. Kim B» Rotzoll 

Associate Professor of Advertising 

■ , ■ ' ' A- 

The late Howard Gossage was fond of saying, "We don't knowV^ 
who discovered watgr,vbut we're pret^ty sure It wasn't a fish," 
That's a useful Idea to bring to the study of an Institution, for 
It ^ very 'difficult to appreciate the larger dimensions of sopie- 
thlrig of which we ourselves are a part. Thus, the true Impact of 
the Idea "Island Earth" did not hit us unt^l the astronauts photo- 
graphed it from afar-- colorful, but very, very much alone. 

And' so it is with institutional analysis. We Qften find it 
extraordinarilyjilf flcult to understand the full configurations of ' 
an institution in which we participate. Indeed, as Walton Hamilton 
obaerves, until the academic community began to, accept the idea that 
the behavior of individuals could "not be adequately explained soJLely 
as' resulting from ^ their own free wills or as the behaviqr of cells* 

in a well- integrated and predictabrle organism, institutional analysis 

• " » - 

1 ' • . • 

itself was simply not considered at all. 

Now, an instituf:ion may be seen as representing a convention, 
-an arrangement, an answer to a Problem considered important by the 
society. And it can be helcl l:liafc the different "answers" that vari- 
ous sol:ietles choose to deal with the same fundamental problems (e.g., 
distribi|l;ioti' of scarce resources, jnatters of "jusiflce," etc.) can, in 
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Walton Hamilton, "Institutions," Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, 
Vol. VIII (New York: Macmillan, 1932). ^ 



r . 2.' 
part, be" attributed to their differing 'Wld views"— basically their 
assumptions about "human nature." Thus, the institution of .the pjar- 



ket. (with its emphasis on resource allocation through the mt-Mm 

of many eelf-seeklng, rational individuals) can he seen to be most J 
compatible with the "world ^view" of felassicjal liberalism. In this . 
paper then, I will Attempt to ^first sumtfiarize, and then briefly eval- 
uate, four views that specifically interpret advertising as an insti- 
tution within the larger institution of the market. 

But first, of what' potential wopth is such an Institutional per- 
spective? At a minimum,' it can certainly give uj'some vlejj of the 
forest even as the trees compel our* /attention. A marriage certifi- 
cate, a high school athletic jacket, a jail cell, make little gense 
in and of themselves unless we see them as parts of the larger insti- 
tutional wholes of marriage, organized amateur athleg^ics, and a sys^ 
tem that attempts to define crime an)d, punishment . Similarly ^ an ad- ' 

r 

I' 

vertisement for a motor oil, perfume, breakfast cereal, bowling alley, 
oi an abortion clinic, leiid themselves to only velry limited analysis 
unless we first understand why it is we consider impersonal persua- 
slon an acceptable mode to attempt to. alte;: the thinklng^nd behavior 
of men, x^hat are the generally accepted '•rules of the road" between 
•advertiser ahd receiver, etc., Charles Sand'age has put it tills way~ 
^ institutional analysis lets us be architect:;^ aa^j^l as brick layers, 

.with Our vision filled with tihe total structure rather than merely . 

2 ^-^ 

its component parts. , . • > 



2 

Charleja H. Sandage, "Some Institutional Aspects of Advertising," 
Journal of Advertising (Vol. 1, No. 1, 1972), p. 9. 
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InstittitionaX analysis also aid us ia understanding thg, 
"conventional xd.8dom" of advertising as an institution. Hamilton 
notes: . . • * ' 

Aa it crystaliz^s into 'reoutable usages an insti- 
tution creates' in its -defetise vested interest, vest- 
ed habit and vested ideas 'and claims* allegiance in 
its own. right. ^ ^ , 

And thus does every institution create its own apblogyV The 
institution- itself may arise for purely pragmatic reiasons— as did 
capitalism,, for ex£dnple. But as it flourishes and draws to it in- * 
divlduals whose vested interests lie in its perpetuation and ennoble- 
ment, an ideology emerges to support it. By way of example, as the 

;ln8titution of manjiage comes undbr attack it ia frequently defended 

♦ 

by references to the s^criptures, while organized ,athletica is charged 
with no less a noble Endeavor than "character building," and so on. 

•a 

The- reader is invited to add to the list from his *pr her own repetoire 
of institiational defense mechanisms. 

, It would seem reasoaable that this perspective, may be useful 
in helping us to better understand both ^the defenses of, arid attacks ' 
on, advertising. For, as HaMlton notes in a well ^turtted phrase, 
"Men see with their ideas as well as their eyes and crowd .the novel • 
life about them witfi outmoded concepts. "^ This^ *6eeing with one's 
ideas is often manifested in a tendency to foroe a ciertain uniform- 
ity on the many varied, and ofteit conflicting activities at work 
xd.thin any institution. > In advertising discourse, this tendency 
is best noted by the use of the "All advertising is..." form with 



Hamilton, 0£ cit . 
^Hamilton, o£ cit. 



its related variant's. * Hence, some cr,ltic8 proclaim that all adver- 

' :. ; ^-^-r— ■- ^ „ 

tising directed to childreff is likely to do serious harm to thedLr 

, . — . 1 — 1 : '■ '■ ■ '■ : :-: 

psyches, or that all advertisj^qg contributes to a massive ♦waste of 
human aitid natural resources i or that advertising is offensive, aqd 
demeaning to the role of women, blacks, the elderly, etc. In a simi- 
lar mode, it is not uncommon to attend advertising conventions where 
advertising is offered as the "sparkplug of the economy," the con- 
sumer's best friend, an indispensible source pf relevant market in- 
formationjiand,, depending on the severity ot the critical salvo, the 
bulwark of the ftee ente^rise system. All advertising* i^-- 'objec- 
tively— none of theere things. 

This tendency to^ generalize about the activitities and pur*^ 
poses of an institution is, apparently, quite predictable. It should 
help us then to be on our guajd for It — to realize that the image 
of an institution that emerges £rot|l its more dedicated critics and 
its ardent defenders iL far more« likely to ^semble a painting than 
a photogiraphrf ^ ^ 

Institutional analysis then, may lead us to higher analytical 
ground while reminding us not to overlook the variations in the ter*- 
raln below. To see the whole, while appreciating the parts. Is Chen 
not an unpromising quest.' 

I 

The institutional analysis of advertising has scarcely been 
a bull market. Tlvis paper will touch upon four of a jrelative handful 
of assays that explicitly deal with' ^ 



advertising as an institution. All, it would seeA,are provocative, 



illuminatihg., an^ the wellspring for considerable^ discus^on^^perh^ps 
^ven understanding. Each advertlBixt^^B Ins tltutipnal tunc tion- 

the "problem" that it can* be deen as- attempting to solve — somewhat " 
differently. Some see this. function 'positively while others regard 
it with dubious eyes. j 

We will deal with the a^lyses in the order of when. they saw 
the institlonal function of advertising .beginning. - 



Carey - Advertising as , Market Information^ 

Jim Carey offers this intriguing interpretation— "the informa- 

* 

tion provided in purely competitive markets and Jn primitive markets 

is advertising . We -h6i:£L define marke^jjj^formation as advertising." 

But there is much more that needs to be said. . 

•Car^ devoteei his 1960 essay to the search for "the ideas 

and .instltutioifs which favor the development of an economic system 

in. which advertisiii(g beconles a part of. the very li>g±c by which. com- ^ 

merce is carried oi4." He finds tthe "ideas" in the liberalism qf 

the 18th and 19th centuries, and, particularly in the Influence 

of Neuton (indirectly) and Locke and Smith (directly). ' s 

For our purposes^ th$ ideas that were of fundamental 
importance in justifying the new economic order [the 
market] were the notions that all was mechanistic, 
that natural .law governed the physical and social 



^All .quotes from James W* Carey , "^;d^rt is ing: An Institutional 
Approach," in C. H. Sandage apdn^emon l^yburger. The Role of Ad- 
vertising (Homewpod, Ill:^^x:hard D. Irwin, 1960), pp. 3-17. 



Wor^ld, that the WMfld waa characterized by funda- 
-men^l- iarmony^^al: aan possessed reason, con- 

sciencej that men wer^ equal and endowed with cer- 
-tain-iundatnen^ai- r±^t« — life / liberty, .anS property. 



The explanatory. "Institutions" are thus seen as the market 
system and, of particular importance, property rights. 

From these cl^aalcaJUiiberal premises then, an individual is 

seen as expressing^ the rights to his "property"~anything with which 

he has mixed his labor--iti the free markiatplace, where he encounters^ 

other individuals in t;h^ same ptirsuit. Harmony rather than discord 

results due to- the VessentiaJ rational and moral nature of man and— 

<irucially— the great safeguard of competition. And it is within 

this system;^. Carey airguee, thafr the institutional importance of 

advertising becomes evident', 

^- , , 

. , One of the fundamental assumptions underlying theo«* 

retical analysis of competitive marketa. And. the 
whole concept of economic man is that all entrants 
into the economic market shall have perfect knowl- 
edge; that is, each should be? aware of all prices . 
resultlrrg from supply land demand relationships and 
should have perfect ^knowledge of alternative forms 
of satisfying demand. Caveat emptor — let the buyer 
beware — simply means that ev^rv Individual, being 
r£^tional, is assumed to possess the ability to ex- 
ercise correct judgment by basing his^ecisions 
on available market information. ^ 
■ ./ 

Under purely competitive markets, the task of su|»plyiM rele- 
vant informiation was cairried out by the market itself (contemporai 
approximations can be found in the- stock marllc;et, the grain market 
and soy^n) b&sed on myriad interpersonal transactions concerning 
price, quantity and the like. Thq^, the market-*.sapplied' informs-* 

1 • Or 

tion represented the in1:eractiond of many buyers and sellers and, 
presumably, led to the "natur/rf*^ value of the goods offered. And 



It i^^here,in the supplying of rele-M^ant inf oration, Carey states, 
that advertising '8 Institutional tlrth can be* fouiid. It *ls tiot , . . 



of course, advertising as we generally Jcnow It today, (It differs 'in 
^ content and source ) l>ut It does, he feels, correctly place. adver- 
tising's origins as a supplier bf necessary Infonoatlon In a market 
economy In proper Institutional perspective.' 

Advertising In Its modern form, Carey holds, develop^ as mar- 
kets began to lobe Vnelr more fontel, more atoml^lc structure. As 
P^f^Juctlon became more centrallzcid, ds branded mercKanjilse. developed, 
and as thfe number of competitors dwindled, the function of supply- 
'4^8 t^arke^lnformatlon shifted from the market Itself to'tlie partial^ ' 
pantWflrms) In the market,' "with the old Interpersonal relationships 

J-^^he market place. displaced by relationships mediated by mass 

communication , facilities." And; .of course, these participants were 
Interested In ''market Information" for^ ^rsuaslvjg (rather than simply 
Informational) purposes. ' . / 

Now, under the assumption that man is ratidnal, ±t Is qultie 
appropriate to attempt to |persudde. For It Is then assumed that 
rational man will be able to detect truth In the clashing views In 
the marketplace In the same manner that his discerning nature would 
enable truth to arise In tlhe political arena. iThus, advertising's 
basic Institutional function of supplying lnfdr4natlon **to facilitate 
Judgment and free choice on the^^)art of the consumer" remains Intact, 
but^ the fa6t that the "information" Is now supplied by Ijiterested 
participants In the process has certain consequences. 



/ 



Therfe Is tio longer any guara;iitee th|t: th^ etlBlf- ^ 
lght^grrprocess^perate8=4:6=^Ji^^^ 



of goods when Individual firms possess a measure of . 
control- o v e r- th e - mayteefei — Because-compet l t l on — 



longer provides the check on self-interes-t that it 
~ - dia^ under' afioWsfla^^^B^^ in ' 

the market is increasingly being sought in human 
and corporate consclence~-'a conscience expressed 
thr9ugh the notion of social responiiibility. 

Thudf modem dayV advertising is still seen by Carey as perform^ 

ing the traditional function of disseminating market information, 

as a logical corollaty of a market system," but also acting "as an 

agency of potrtaX control providing norms^ of behavior appropriate 

to current economic conditions." . Thus,^s 'marketing Is increasingly 

seen as the development of demand, advertising is called upon not 

merely to. "sell" but also to "create and di?velop" priorities for an. 

abundance of produc^ and' servicies with "economic man" largely dis- 

place.d by "psycholog^i^cal and symbolic- man." He concludes: 

Conseflttentiy, the. nub of the "advertising problem" \ 
refilly rests on a controversy over who shall supply ' 
the necessary market information, what type or JLti- 
formatlon it shall be, and to what ends it should, 
be directed. The reader may then reflect uppn tKe 
following two propositions: (1) That^he source • . 
^of advertising or fnarket information is determined 
by the demands^ of technoipgy and the location of 
. economic power; and (2) tnat; the specific form an^T 
'tiature of advertising messagpsj is dependent on the 
particular ^ecoAomlc problem^ which the society rec- 
ognizes as most pressing and, more importantly,' 
on the view that society takda toward the nature 
of « man and to what it Is that motivates "appropriate" 
marlcct behavior. » ^ 



Xi 



For Carey then, the key is the sburce and- type of the informa- 
tion necessary for tfie functioning of a market system and, Impllc- 
itly, the assumptions about "human nature" that lie behind these 
funcftlonqi Advertising's basic Institutional function is thus linked 



\ 
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to the T)royi8i<:)n of "market information," however that, be ii?ter- 
preted by the society. 

^ Norri8 - The Quest for Market Power 
* "jj^Vince Norris, in flis 1965 address to the American Academy 
pf Advertising, devot^d^a^great part of his paper 1:0 chastizing, his 
fellpw advertising educators for (a) not pursuing institutional anal- 
ysis in their examination of advertising and (b) not being aware x^f 
the "^Conventional wisdom'/ of the institution of advertising that 
thBy themselves often embrace (and pass on tp their students) in an 
unquestioning manner — -e.g. , "The Sunday New York Times would cost 
the reader $5.00 if it weren't for ^he support of advertisers." 
(But, Nbrris points out,, without advertising the Times would be far 
less expensive to print, not to mention the savings in the el^.lnina- 
tion of the iadvertising department.) 

"Institutions," florris ^(r^^nded his listeners, "are the 'rules* / 
according to which social ll^e is. carried pn, and consequemtly our 
understanding of the life of any society is Timitfd by our undterstand- 
ing of those institutions." " . 

To undetstand advertising as an ^institution then,^ Norris holds, 
one must avoid the temptation to^ trace it back to antiquity. Such 
a practice, Ke contends, is "roughlyrarialagous tp^ tracing tl\e history 
of man back, to the Paramecium." Advertising, for Norris, was only 
"on its way" to becoming an institution • • • . . 



^All quotes from Vincent P. Norris,^ "Toward the. Institutional Study of 
Advertising," Occasional Papers in Advertising . (The Merican Academy 
of Advertising: Vol. 1, No. 1, January, 1966) pps. 59-73. 
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When some sizable segment of the population (namely, 
the business class) came ,to look upon advertising 
* not as an emergency measure to be used sporadically, 
but as the routine manner of solving an omnipresent 
problem (l^t us say, the profitable conduct of busi- 
ness . ) 

But it was not until the last thirty years of the 19th century in - 

Ameyica, he argued, that advertising emerged as d "full-fledged" in- 

stitution. It was during this period that advertising volume in- ' 

creased tenfold but, of far greater importance, the increase was due • 

largely to ''an entirely new form of advertising" — the advertising 

of producers , not retailers. And, Norris claims, when advertising 

text writers de^ with the subject of the emergence of "national" 

(producer) advertising, «they usually handle it somewhat" like this; 

As the Industrial Revolution brought technological 
advances, the output of the f factory increased. Soon 
it was turning out goods in quantities far too great 
to be consumed in Its immediate area; consequently, 
the manufacturer began sjhipping his output to more 
f and more distant markets . And, of course > he had 

to use advertising, because the people in those areas . • 
- - did not know of him or his products" . 

This, he asserts. Is a gross oversimplification - "to say it as chari- 
tably as possible"- because?: (a) centralized supply had existed for 
centuries (e.g., the Phoenicians) without advertising, (b) the late 
19th century producer^ were essentially operating in a seller *s market, 
so there was no incentive to advertise fot "selling" reasons, and (c) 
it ignores the role of * the wholesaler-- "somewhat akin to describing 
the plot of t)thello without mentioning lago." 

Briefly, as producers began to satisfy the demand of their local 
markets they faced the question of how to distribute their goods to 
other cities, towns, and villages. For mosp suppliers, wholesalers 



filled the vacuum by serving as the linlf; between a number of producers 
ahd ^ much larger number of retailers* Now, as goods wejre stlll largely 
undifferentiated (remember the "cracker, barrel" full of unbranded 
cracl^eM^the wholesaler was in a position to translate the retailer/s 
wishes ("I need 30 pounds of crackers") to his own economic advan- 
tage by buying f rota that ^pller thai? Vould offer him the lowest 
possible price . And since the producers needed the wholesaler morjB 
than he needed each of them, he was able to play one against the' 
other for his om economic advantage.. This worked but well for the 
^blesaler. It was, however, quit;e another story for the producer. 

' As a result of this price cqmpetition, the revenue 
of the manufacturers during this period of whole- 
saler domination was driven down very close to the 
cost of production. It was to escape from this 
predicament, to gain bargaining power, '*that manu- 
facturers toward the end of the 19th century re- i 
' > sortied to branding their output and advertising / ' 
it 'over thevheads of the wholesalers to the ulti- 
mate buyers, the consuming public' To the extent 
that consumers could be induced,^ to request a partic- 
ular manufacturer's brand from the retailer, the 
retailer would order it from the wholesaler ["I 
need 30 pounds of Fenstermaker's Crackers"], who 
in turn would be forced to buy it from that manu- 
facturer and no other. Now the manufacturer, not . 
the wholesaler, was dominant, and he could name 
his price. 

Thus, Ndrris contends, 'the reasons for the growth of national 
advertising had little to do with problems of selling, for the*pro- 
ducer could sell all he could produce, as long as he was willing to 
accept the wholesaler's price . "The sole purpose of national adver- 
tising, in its early days, was to avoid competing On a price basis." 
•Now, this intended function was of great institutional import because 
it totally "changed the pattern of economic activity." For Td.th' 
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national advertising an^ branding, Norris asserts, competition became 
much less "perfect." This in turn, led to certain positive and nega- 
tive consequences. , . 

Briefly: ' ^ ' 

* ' . <■ 

0 Negative / 

. Resources were^ no .longer, distributed only to the most economlc- 
ally efficient market entrants. ^ - ^ . ,^ 

. Competition was no longer solely on the basis of pric6. ' 

. There was a t^ndetrcy for a firm with some market power to with- 
hold production somewhat, thus leading to a "wapte of/ resources." 
Positive ^ . 

. Control over product quality, packaging, and innovation shifted^ 
from the wholesaler andk^etailer to the produT:er. ("A biscuit in 
an air-tight sanitary package made the cracker barrel obsolete. .;obso 
lete.")^ ' ^ • -V ^ — ^ ^ 

. "Pute" t>r<>f its provided funds *f or research and development. 

. Concentrated industiries could be Considered more progressive 
th&n their more atomistic counterparts. * -* ' ^ 

Basically thl^, for Norrid, advertising became a major institu- 
tion in the latter part of the 19th century as producer ("national") 
advertising emerged as an attempt to acquire market power and thus 
avoid damaging price competition. The market, he contends,, was 
never the same again. • / 

Potter - Social Control Without Social Responsibility 
It was rbally an "outsider" — an historian — who first dealt with 



^"Rock ksland," Side one Cut one, "The Music Map." 
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the, idea of advertising as an institution In an explicit analysis. 

' 8 

David Potter, In his 1954 book, Eeople of Plenty , explored the role 

f ■ . 

of abundanfce In society. Abundance, he contended, must be considered 
."a major forc^" In Amei^lcan history. Yet unlike other major forces 
such ad democracy, religion, and scl6nce< abundance had apparently . 
not been considered to have developed Its own distinctive institu- 
tion—comparable to representative government, the clergy, and the 
apparatus of scholarship, for example. However, Potter felt that 

he had found the appropriate institution of an abundant society. 
^ ■ , ■ * 

If we seek an Institution that was brought into being 
by abundance, without previous existence in any £orm,\ 
and, moreovet*, an institution which is peculiarly \* 
identified with American abundance rather than abun- 
dance throughout Western civilization, we will find 
it, I believe, in modern American advertising. 

<» Advertising, he feels, has been woefully neglected by historians 

of public opinion, popular culture and the mass media, even tlibugh 

"advertising created modern American radio and television, transformed 

the modern newspaper, evoked the modem slick periodical, and remains 

the very essence of them at the present time.". 

Potter notes the considerable growth of advertising in the last 

quarter of the 19th. century and particularly the growth of the ad- 

» 

vertlsing of produ9ers in an* attempt to "create a consumer demand ^ 
for their brand, and thus of exerting pressure upon the distributor 
to keep their prbducts in stodk." Soon, Potter contends, producers 
were no longer using advertising merely "as a coupling device be- 
tween existing' market demand and their own' supply," but rather were 
trying "to create a demand." This, he feels, altered the nature of 
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the advertising message from one emphasizing ^information to ^ne 
focused "upon the desires of the consumer." /(He notes the app^'r-. 
ance, in r903^ of Walter Dill Scott's article, "Tbe Psychology of 
Advertising/') . - / / — 



What accounts for advertising' s^growtjd?/ Potter quotes Neil 

jT ■ / 

Borden's explanation of the widening gap between* producer and con- 
sume^, bul^ palaces particular emphasis o/i Borden's' claim that adver- 
tising flourished in part when..v 

V 

The quest for product differentiation became intensr 
if ied 'as the industrial systenf became more mature, 
an4 as manufacturers hj/Ld capacity to produce far 
beyond existing demands. 

Advertising >begins to f ill Ats essential function in the society 
^ * / 

theti. Potter holds, ^when potential Supply exceeds existing demand — a 

condition of abundance. And/ whab,^ beyond the aims of the individual 

producers,* does advertising /accomplish in this cat>acity? 

...consumer societies, like all other kinds, seem 
to fall sholrt of their Utopias, and we revert to 
the question how the citizen, in bur mixed 'produc- 
tion-constimption society, can be educated to per- 
form his role as a consumer, especially as a con- 
sumer of goods for which he feels no impulse of 
need* Clearly he must blB educ^ated, and the only 
institution wlfich we have for instilling new needs, 
for training people to act as consumers, for alter- 
ing men's values, and thus for hastening their ^ad- 
justment to potential abundance is advertising. 
Th^t is why it seems to me valid to regard adver- 
tising as distinctively the institution of abundance. 
J. — ^ ' . f ■ • • 

Thus, Potter .conteiids, advertising's importance is not merely 
economic. In fact, he asserts it: is one of the very jEew "instruments 
of social control" that serve to "guide the life of the individual 
by conceiving of him in a distinctive way and encouraging him to con- 
form as far as possible to the conjccpt." Thus, as Potter sees these 
few "institutions ot social control;" ^ ^ y 
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Institution 
The church 

The schools 

Industry 
Advertising 



Conceives of the 
^Individual as; 

An immortal soul; 



A being whose behav- 
ior Is guided by 
reason. 

A productive agent. 
A consumer. 



Appeals to ; 

Salvation^ throu^ 
conscience/ spirit. 

Reason 9 with the 
hope of ia perfected, 
society. 

Workmanships personal 
satisfaction. 

Desires *and wants-- 
cultivated or natural. 
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The church, schools, and Industry, Potter feels, "have tried to 

Improve man and to develop In him qualities of social value. . .\ " 

Advertising, however attempts none of this. 

It Is this lack of Institutional responsibility, 
this lack of Inherent social purpose to* balance 
social power which, I would argue, 1^ a basic 
cause for cohcern about the role of advertising* 

Potter dievotes .the remainder of his chapter to developing what he 
.considers to be the dimensions of advertising's power. First, there 
* Is the sheer dollar weight— e.g., "Our national outlay for the educa- 
tlon of citizens, th^ereforb, amounted to substantially less ^than our 
expenditure for the education of consumers." But of particular con- 
cern Is advertising's "profound Influence on the medla'"^ and "through 
them" on the public. 

Briefly, he asserts that as advertising revenues became more 
and more attractive to publlshers-^and essential to broadcasters— 
their products (the magazines, newspapers, television and radio pro- 
grams) became less and less ends In themselves and more means to the 
end of attracting large numbers of potential consumers to be exposed 
to the advertising messages. This necessitated the watering down 
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of the non-advertising content of the media— the avoidance of* contro- 
verdiial themes, the emphasis on the bland "common denominator" Jihat 
would attract the largest numbers of readers or viewers, and other 

4 

similar strategies. Thus, Americans are more frequently titilated 
by their mass media than educated, the appeal is commonly. to the at- 
tention-getting rather than the substantive,, and so on. The result 
of all this is thus "to enforce already existing attitudes, to dimifti 
the range and variety of cho:^ces and, in terras of abundance, to exajlt 
the materialistic values of consumption." He summarizes: 

Certainly it marks a* profound social change that 
^ this new institution for shaping human standards 

should be directed, not as are the school and the 
church, to the inclucation of beliefs or attitudes 
that are held to be of social ''value, btit rather to 
the stimulation or even the exploitation of mater;l- 
alistic drives and emulative anxieties. and then to 
the validation, the sanctioning, and the standard- 
ization of these drives as accepted criteria of 
social value. Such a transformation, brought about 
by the need to stimulate desire for the goods which 
an abundant economy would never have produced, offers 
strong justification for the view that advertising 
should be recognized as an important social influ- 
ence and as our newest major institution— an insti- 
tution peculiarly Identified with one of the most 
persuasive forces In American life, the force of 
economic abundance. y 

For Potter then, advertising is an institution of abundance 

whose important effects are ryot economic but rather "upon the values 

of our society as an instrument of social control." Clearly, he 

^^^^ ^^P^ view the outcome positively. 

' . 9 

Sand age - To Inform and Persuade 

Charles Sandage addressed his 1972 article to the climate of 
criticism that su^rrounded advertising in the 1960s-708 phase of 
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"Consumerism." He makes it clear from the outset that an institutional 
^perspective can enable the practitioner to respond to criticism by 
"understanding the true ffature of advertising and concentrating on 
its positive values." ^ * v 

order to accomplish this, he asserts, it is first 'necessary 
to distinguish between the Indtitutlon (advertising) and the instru- 
ments (advertisements). Much criticism, and much heated defense, has 
been spent on* individual parts of the latger whole. But what is the 
nature of the whole? • ' 

Advertising, Sandage holds, has been assigned the function of 
"helping sociiety to achieve abundance" by Informing and persuading 
members' of society in respect to products, services and ideas. In 
addition, however, another responsibllit/ "that is becoming more and 
more significant is that of education in consumerism-— the development 
of ^^^J^gment onVthe part of consumers in their purchase practices." 
Once we understand these larger functions, he'fisserts^ we will also 
realise that a gr^at deal of the criticism of adverti^fing is in fatt 
criticism of duch basic concep'ts as abundance ^ persuasion, and free-* 
dom of^ choice. The classical liberal tone of his argument is perhaps 
best revealed In the matter*of freedom of choice. 

* . In a free society the nature of consumption is de-* 

termlned primarily by consumers themdelves. They 
decld6> througji their actions' in the market place, 
how many people will be employed to supply them 
xdlth tobacco, 'clothing, homes, automobiles, bpats^ 
golf balls, cosmetics, air conditioners, books and 
paintings to hang on their walls. They decide, 
too, how much of their purchasing powdr will be 
sperit to support preachera, private schools, research * 
foundations,' art gallerled and symphony orchestras. 
In a little different fashion but still basic, they . 
detetmlne through their votes at the polls how much 
they will buy .In the form. of defense hardware, public 
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^ ^ schoQl buildings, teachers' services, public parks, 

,highwdtys, h'61p for the less fortunate, and pollution 
; control . . ; ^ 

Now, to the extent that individuals ^ ^not seem to be making, 
choices that, objectively, appear to be in their best interests, the 
solution rests, he contends, not' in* "substituting a commissar for the 
free cbn'sDimer" but rather in "raising the level oj education in coft- 
sumerism.'V Thus, Sandage argues, advertising should serve to'imple- 
ment freedom of choice" by "supplying consumers wi|:h adequate and 
•accurate information about all of the alternatives av^^ilable to them." 

^ H6 suggesta that this necessary flow of information will be ac- 
complished through two processes: • r 

(ly Through the conflict of ideas In ^ the marketplace — e.g., 
the overweight person is exposed not only to the sedt^tive pleas t 
of the confectioners, but also to tliQ persuasive arguments glf the 
products and, services of weight reduction. 

(2) Through "Full and honest disclosure, wiph competition 
available to pxfovide knowledge of alternatives." This suggests that 
each message "will provide full disclosure of product characteri"st%s 

« 

th^t are important In evaluating its ability to meet a need oy want." 

• • * . ■ 

By performing these two functions then, he asserts, those who 

•* 

attempt to "inform and persuade" in respect to "tWings, services, and 
ideas" are Indeed involved in socially beneficial activities. For, 
"It is a proper and Justifiable social gdal to help consumers maximize' 
their satisfactions." 

An institutional perspective then, Sandage contends, offers the' 
practitioner of advertising the opportunity to assess the function 
that society expects advertising to perform. That function, he feels. 



Is to help* society achieve abundance by informing' and persuading its 
sovereign citizens in relation to products, services, and ideas. Thi 
he reasons, "Advertising practitioners who accept this concept are^ ' 
Indeed consumer advocates • 
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If then, Institutional analysis holds out the promise of under --^ 
standliig complex^oclal phenomena by offering, a perspective from which 
larger patterns can be discerned from countless bits of seemingly un- 
related activity, what understanding do •these four views of advertis- 
ing's Institutional function offer us? We will exatillne each here only 
briefly. 

First, Carey •« It would -seem that consldera^ile understanding 
Is offered by the concept of market Information. If the market In- 
formation necessary for the functioning of a market system Is pro- 
vided by the* participants (sellers) In the process, then the content 
and frequency of that Information will be different than that pro- 
vided by the market Itself— e.g., the grain market. The comparison 
can perhaps be made clear in this manner. > 



INFORMATION 
SUPPLXED BY : 

Market 



\ 



CONTENT 

Factual - 
prices, quanti- 
ties, quality 



FREQUENCY 



As needed by 
buyers and 
sellers 0 



EXAMPLE 

Wlntdr wheat 
quantities, 
prices, and 
grades 



Participants 



Biased - 
whatever is ixi 
the best interest 
of the seller 



As needed 1)y 
seller 



Cigarette - 
advertising 



This, it can be argued, is the nub of a great deal of the current 
controversy abijut the proper role of advertising. The coiitent of mod- 
em advertising is directed almost entirely by the best interest of 
the communicator (seller). Thus, it may or may not Include all the 
market information that might be necessary for the model of the rational 
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consumer to make a proper decision. To risk oversimplification, 
"Consumerists" generally argue that the informational content of much 
advert/lsing is not adequate to acliieve ^that purpose, while many ad- 
vertisers contend that it is. And here the arguments become quite 
complex indeed. ^ 

The consumerist may, for, example, argue either (a) that the 
infoVmational content of the exiatin^ market information (e*g.,* ad- 
vertisements) needs .to be enriched — for exa^le, the cigarette warn- 
ing, or (b) that additional souttres of more "objective" market in- 
f-ormatlon* be made available— e.g. , the produdt^^ ratings of government 
agencies, the Judgments of such sources as Consumer Reports ; and so * 

r ■ . 

on. The latter contention seems to suggest a viet7 of human nature 
much like that of the classical liberals with the assumption that an 
increase in message sources will better enable truth-seeking m^n to^\ 
make a wide decision due to his ratioi^al nature. (Certainly this 1^* 
the assumption behind much of the ideology of our press. Judicial « 
and. political systems.) The former assertion, however,' can be viewed 
as suggesting that man is not a "truth seeker" (or at least is a lazy 
one), Wd must be'^^^atered to by making his present sources of market 
information (e.g., advertisements) more factual in content. 

Advertisers generally argue that the individual is quite cap- 
able of making satisfying market decisions on the basis of the 
existing; state of market information as represented by the advertise- 

ments of competing enterprises. The key here is "satisfying." As 

• ' ■ 

consumerists often assume that economic/qualitative criteria can be 
applied that will make some products and services objectively "best 
buys" over others, advertisers frequently suggest that the individual 
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Is the sole judge of what criteria he or she will apply in readying ^ 
a purchase 'decision. Thus, it is reasoned, if an individual boug^ 
it, he must have wanted it for irhatever reason, and if the advertise- 
ment led In* any way to^ that decision,, then it must have been appro- 
priate "market information," at least for that individual. 

The matter of the frequency of advertising* is, of course, an 

■* 

Issue of some contention, part:lcularly In the broadcast media. Carey *£ 

■ . J ' 

perspective enable^ us to see that the frequency of market inforroa- 
tion, when supplied by self-interested participants, will b^whatever 
they feel is necessary to achieve their -qnds. ThtrSj we find 'the iriyt-^ 

, tat ion factor emerging among critics who complain of Interruptions * 
of programming, repetition of particular advertisements, and so on. 
Basically, in the classical liberal market, the individual seeks Out 
information. With information supplied by the participants , however, 
the information frequently seeks out the individual. 

Carey's analysis then, raises a majj^ question for the anMysis 
of advertising — What is (and should be) the proper source, content, 
and frequency* of market information in the United States? The. posi- 
tion an individual takes,- as this brief analysis is meant^ to suggest, 
is heavily dependent on such assumptions as how "rational" we consider 
the consumer. • v 

. . From a slightly different vantage-point, No'rris directs our 
attention* to advertising's institutional functioning in terms of Its 
economic <::on8equences • First, hef suggests it is fruitful %o consider 
advertising's institutional functioning in terms of a dominant type 
of advertising— that of producers. This in itself has interesting ^ 
implications 1 At the beginning' of this paper it was suggested that 



one facet of "institutional behavior" is a tendency to generailisse-- 

•■ ■ \ : . ^ ^ . ^ - I, . 

to s^e a tiniformfty among often diverge and conflicting activities. 

Tl^ls clearly has its pitfalls as well as its assets^i^It maj^ w^ll be 

for example^ that a cogent case catf be inade~even today--f or adver- 

tising's role as a provider of relatively factual information if we 

exauiine only such forms as retail » industrial, business 9 classified^^^ 

and so on. Such an argument would » however seem somewhat dubious 

when we turn to much advertising of beer, perfiAne, cigarettes, etc. 

Thus, No rr is Suggests there are advantages to understanding in adop- 

ting a somewhat narrow focus-— In this^ case the -advertising of pro- 

. ' ■ ; ■ • ■ : . ■'/ . . ■ ■ ^ . ■ ■ ■ • 

ducers of 'consumer good. 

Tl^e major question he poses is, clearly, whether advertising's 
effects on the nature of the matket system are, on balance, positive 

or negative. He leaves little doubt that he feels the market system 

* ' * * ■ ' . 

in this country changed with the emergence of national advertising 
as the ongoing solution to a problem concerning the acquisition of 
some market power by the firms in the market. It should be kept in 
mind,* however,, that any .meaningful form of differentiation thait a 
producer could achieve with his proUuct-—e.g. , in packaging, design, 
product quality, etc. — could have the same effects^ Norrls attributes 
to advertlslng--some ability to control prices, f of example. None- 
theless, advertising as an attempt to secu|:e market power for thf 

producer is a useful perspective from ighlch to assess theseconomlc 

\\ 

contentions of both critics and supppfrtersi For example: 
Critic * 

• Advertising enables a producer to manipulate the price of 



his good for his own advantajge.' The price thus has little relation- 
ship to th^ "real" market value of the product. j 

I . Advertising leads to a waste of resourceis by enabling 
producers to operate at less than full capacity for their own advai^- 
tage. ^ * 

* Supporter 

. Advertising enables the producer to achieve "pure" profits 
that can In turn be plowed back Into product imptovement , research . 
and development, etc. 

. Advertising, as an expression of property rights, Is an 
efficient form of communicating the advantages of the producer's prod- 
uct to a large number of people. - . 

Thus Norrls's analysis leads to conclude that In order to 
fully understand the Institutional Implications of' advertising: 

(1) We must understand the manner In which the market was pre- 
sumed to have worked under "perfect" competition* 

. (2) We must realize that the greatest effect on that Idea cam^ 
from a particular form of advertlsln^[-^natlon|il. 

(3) We' must than assess the advantages and dls ad vantages of , 
'that form's alteration of that market model. (Norrls makes the point 
In telling fashlon~"As advertising works better and better, the market 
works worse and worse" — from that perspective .) 

ThusV Norrls. offers us an Institutional matrix f ron\ which* to 
better understand maay of the economic assertions of advertising's 
critics and supporters. He also reminds us of how^ those involved 
in an institution are understandably myopic regarding objective ev^al^ 
nation of^ the institution* This is a useful point to bear In mind. 



, not only' when evaluatlng^^ the .argtnnents of advertising's more igipas- 
sldned economic defenders, but alsd-many of its critics who, accord- 
ing to.no less an authority that Dr. Galbraith, seem stubbornly 

wedded to the institution of "orthodox" economics with its only 

' » '■ ■ ^ 

slightly altered model of the classical liberal market, i, 

Potter and Sandage may reasonably be viewed as the "abundance" 

■ ^ . * ■ ' . ' < 

theorists. Yet, they appear to be operating from two tantaiizingly 

# 

divergent "world views J' " * 

Potter links advertising's institutional functioning with the 

transition from a "producer's culture" to a "consumer's culture." 

AdverjU.sing, he contends, thus teaches us to be consumers < In this 

capacity, adve&rtising becomes one of a handful of institutions that 

exert, "social control." The problem, as Potter sees it, is that the/ 

bther major sources of social control—the schools, the church, the 

• productive system— have a higher "social responsibility" td go with 

their social power. Advertising, Potter contends, does not, and this ^ 

lack of higher purpose is a cause of considerable concern to him. 

Now, under the classical liberal "world view" there is no explicit 

expectation of "responsibility" beyond individual self interest. In- 

deed, 'the "laws" of the market were held to operate in their self- 
's, * 

correcting^ manner only each part:|cipant pursued his self Interest 
^in a single-minded manner. The forces of competition (and man's in- 
herent moral sense) would — at least in the long run~assure that all 
would work out well for the whole due to the "universal h'armony of 
interests" or, if ydu prefer. Smith's "invisible hand."" 

To the extent that Potter is chiding advertising for its lack 
of social responsibility then, he is operating from a different set 

ERIc • ' 2[J ^ 



of assumptions about "human nature" ^than those of the classical lib- 
eral market. ThusV Potter seems to be arguing that man will not be 
able to resist the entrancing appeals of advertising to his 'Vants 
and. desires" in spite of the competition for guidance offered by the 
other major institutions he of fers for coDSl)arison» 

It can then be assumed that from this perspective many of the 

/ ■ ' ■ ■ 

expectations >of the classical /liberals are no longer considered reason- 
able. Primary among the apparent defections are the decline of 
man's rationality under the onslaught of. higlf aggregate adver^sing 
expenditures, and the assumption that a "clash of *ldeas" will emerge 
from the normal functlpaiag-ef an atomistic m^dia system. (In fact. 
Potter asserts, because the media depend on advertising they serve 
basically as perpetuators of the status quo in a dollar-sensitive 
quest, to of fend no one and thus maximize Che audience size they^ may ^ 
sell td advertisers.) 

Contrast this with the* Sandage^ perspective* Here, abundance 
is seen as .a desirable social goal and advertising's institutional 
functioning is to ^id in that achievement. The sovereign consumer 
is clearly in charge in Sandage^'s view of the system. It is his 
decisions' that determine what will be produced. In what quantities, 
of what quality, and so on. In direct contention xd.th Pottet*s "social 
control" interpretation, he asserts: 

Advertising is criticized on the ground that it 

can manipulate consumers to follow the xd.ll of the^ 

advertiser. The weight o*f Evidence denies this 

.ability. Instead, evidence supports the position 

that advertising, to be successful, must under- <^ 

stand or anticipate basic human neieds and wants 

and Interpret available goods and services in 

terms of their want-satisfying abilities.' ^ 
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The Institution then, Is here not master but servant^. This 
1$; quite consistent with the^strongly classical liberal perspective 
of the Sandage analysis, ft should be noted, hox^ever, that he also / 
suggests that t^ie quality of the information supplied by advertisers 
Is not always sufficient to enable the sovereign individual to func- 
tion rationally. Thus he csalls for "ftill and honest disclosure" in 
advertising. Carried to its full interpretation, this could at times 
require the disclosure of Information Ijy Advertisers that is not in 
their ^st interests — e.g., should the advertisers of smaller cars 
be required to provide the fact that loss o^ life in event of acci- 
dent is far more likely^ in compact and) sub-cd^mpact cars than in full- 
sized models? This would, of course, T'epresent a not insignificS'nt 
modification of the classical liberal directive of the dedicated 
pursuit of self interest. It should not, however, dilute the strength 
of the contrast belbweenthe different philosophical assumptions held' 
by these two theorists of advertising and abundanAe. 

More explicitly. Potter's view raises intriguing questions in 

the very broadest realms of "social control." Are massive doses of 

advertising nec^roary to sustain a "consumer culture"? And, if 

they are., what 'are their costs— in terms of the cliche-like "lead-- 

ing us to buy things we don need jde want," in the waterpd-down, 

i . ' \ ' 

status quo- oriented values that the advertising'^depen^ent media must 

perpetuate in ^rder to survive, andlso on? It is'' lmpC!(rtant to note 

that in today's era of increasing media fragmentation, Potter*s asser- 

tions of media homogeneity and editorial timidity do not appear as 

persuasive as they might l^ave in the early 1950s » Thi^ should not, 

however, detract the serious student *from careful consj|.deratlon df 



Potter's primary contribution to understanding and examination— the 
idea of advertising's instit;utional directive to "teach .u§ to be con- 
sumersT with all that it implies/ 

Sandage offers us still other questions. Is abundance desir- 
able? Is the consumer the single best jud^e of what is "best" for him? 
Is "informing and persuading" to achieve abundance appropriate? And, 
if it is, what is the proper level of informational content that neSds 
to be presented in the persuasive mode? It is, he believes, these^ 
fundamental questions that are of utmost importance in determining 
how one evaluates ^the role of advertising in modern society — partic- 
ularly in an > era of Consumerism. 

• Ik 
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By way of sumraary: 



Theorist 



Carey 



Advertising's* 
institutional ' 
function; 

Basic - market information. 
Secondary - social control. 



T^jor points for* 
understanding: 

The philosophical considerations* 
of the need for market informa- 
tion in a market sybtem and the 
qualitative and quantitative ^ . 
differences that reflect the 
source of that information. 



Norris As an instrument of attempted 
market control for->-|>rbducers. 



Basic economic implications of. 
the alteration of the market 
from a "perfect" etate and ad- 
vertising's role in it. Imi>llca- 
tions of institutional behavior. 



Potter 



As an instrument of social 
control in^ an abundant 
society. 



The implications of "social con- 
trol" without "social responsi- 
bility." The effects on the 
media and— indirectly~on our 
values . 



Sandage To inform and persuade to 
help achieve abundance. 

\ 



The justification for individual 
decision-making as the key to 
resource allocation. The assump- 
tions behind the informing and 
persuading function. 
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Throughout this paper it has become apparent that how an In- 
dividual interprets advertising Is strongly influenced by the assump- 
tions he makes about what advertising is doing in the society an?l^*^ 



clearly, emerged from the classical liberal model of "human nature" 
and its economic manifestation — the market system. Others, however, 
seem to suggest that changes in both reality and philosophy have 
challenged all or much of the classical liberal "world vieW," 

Institutional analysis would seem to hold the promise of forcing 
our attention to these larger — and vastly influenflal---matters. these 
four theorists offer considerable grist for that mill. ' 




what it ought to be doing. Some of the assumptions examined have. 
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